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To the School Visiters and Clerks 
of the several School Societies : 





a 
jsvhere education is carried on, and to make them attractive, and 
convenient to the children—to introduce better systems of 
classification, better and less various school books, to increase 
the number of strdies where it can be judiciously done—that 
all this, and more, wil! not end in making better schools, unless 
| properly qualified teachers are secured for them. As is the 
|leacher so is the achool, must be echoed and re-echoed, until 
jsomething effectual is done to make-and secure good teachers 
| im the district schools of Connecticut. Public opinion on this 
subject with us is far behind what it is in New-York or in 
Massachusetts. Men ofthe greatest intelligence and influence 
in those states, of all parties and denominations, are agreed on 
this, that to have good cowmon schools, these schools must be 
provided with teachers properly qualified and liberally paid. 
Our readers can make themselves familiar with the opisions 
of Clinton, and Marey, and Dix, and Seward on this subject, in 
the previous number of this Journal. Their efforts. seconded 
by the efforts of a community, determined to have better 
schools, have secured within a short time, the engrafting of 
Teachers’ departments upon their system of public academies. 
In Massachusetts the subject of common school :mprove- 
ment, and the most effectual way of doing this, by establishing 
Seminaries for the education of Teachers, was as faras we 
know, first effectually agitated by Hon. James G. Carter, of 
Lancaster, now a member of the State Senate, more than fifteen 
years ago. It was continued by many able pens in the Journal 
and Annals of Education, and by many experienced and sound 





The time within which you were required by a former 
vote of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools 
to fill out and return the blank forms exhibiting the con- 
dition of each district school in your several societies, as 
prescribed by the Board, is extended to the 20th day o 


March, next. , 
By order of the Board, 
HENRY BARNARD, 2p, Secretary. 


The above alteration was made at the suggestion of the 
Secretary of the Board, on learning that in some instan- 
ces the Clerk of the School Societies had not received 
the blanks, and that in others the returns could be made 
much mre complete and accurate, accompanied with re- | 
ports and suggestions from the School visiters, in case 
the time was extended to the middle of March. School 
Committees will see, by reading the School Law, that 
they cannot make out the proper certificate upon which | 
the School money is drawn, unless the provision requiring | 
that- these returns shall be made in the manner and time 
prescribed by the Board has been complied with. 











It is due to ourselves to state that the last number of the 
Journal went to press without the supervision and correction, 
on our part, to which the proofs are always subjected. This 
circumstance, and the loss of the corrected copy, in which the 
French words in the article on Normal Schools in France were 
translated, wiil account for the typographical errors and omis- 
sions in that number. They are not such howeveras to affect 
the meaning very materially, however much they may the 
grammar of the passages in which they occur. We must so- 
licit the charitable indulgence of our readers for these and 
sucH CTTOrS. : 

In spite of these drawbacks, we are glad to learn that the in- 
formation contained in the last Journal respecting the educa- 
tion of teachers under other school systems is attracting the at- 
tention of the most intelligent friends of common school edu- 
cation in thestate. The opinion 1s becoming every day strong- 


Teachers, in the publie and private schools of Boston and vi- 
cinity, and by distinguished public men of both parties, and cler- 
zymen of every denomination. Look through the published pro- 
ceedings of the School Conventions held in that State, in the 
course of fast summer and autumn—and you will find the 
names of men, whose opinions op religious and political sub- 
jects, are not only discordant but irreconcilable, uniting on 
the common ground cf common school improvement, and 
giving to this subject, not the hasty effort of an off-hand public 
addiess, but the choisest thoughts of mature study. Under the 
enlightened action of such minds, Massachusetts has commen- 
ced the work of educating teachers for her commoa schools in 
thorough!y orzanized Normal Schools. We copied in our last 
number, part of an article on this subject, from the Mass. Com- 
mon School Journal, (for which we omitted to give credit to 
that able paper.) which we shall conclude in the present num- 
ber. Massachusetts will owe a large debt of gratitude, to the 


| generous and well-tiined liberality of Mr. Dwight, which in- 


duced the Legislature to appropriate a sum of equal amount, 
for the establishment of one or more institations, for the educa- 
tion of teachers. Such mea are indeed efficient friends of ed- 
ucation, and true benefactors of their race. Whea will the 
contributions of Benevolence, Patriotism, and Christianity,with 
us be turned into this broad and thirsty channel? When will 
Connecticut through her Legislature, commence the work of 
educating Teachers for her Common Schools, and convince 
the world,that she has not, as has been supposed and preclaimed 
in the Halls of Congress, and on the floor ofeight Legislatures 
of this Union, gone to sleep over the possession of her magni- 
ticent School Fund ? 





NORMAL SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Continued from No. 8.) 

The Board was now possessed of the sum of $20,000; and how in- 
adequate is such a sum towards supplying the wants of a State, ia 
which, during the preceding year, there had been employed in the pudlie 
schools, fwenly-three hundred end seventy male, snd (iiriyfire hun- 
dred and nincty-one temate teachers. 

Here such questions as these arose; “ Shallthe Board concentrate its 
efforts and expend its funds upon a singie school 1” “Shall they at- 
tempt to engraft adepartment fer the qualification of teachers, upon 
academies in different parts of the State ™ “ Shalithey attempt to ob- 
tain the co-operation of public spirited individuals, and establish pri- 





er and stronger, that do what we may, to improve the places 


vate institutions, in the centres of convenient sections cf the Common- 
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wealth?” Perhaps no one of these suggestions was so decidedly supe- 
rior to the others, as to preclude all difference of opinion on their rela- 
tive eligibility. ‘The questions were to be decided, not less on a com- 
parison of the weight of objections against each, than on the arguments 
in favor. If but one were established, its success could be known but 
to the citizens of a small part of the Commonweulth ; and it was desira- 
ble that an experiment, in which the whole people had a direct interest, 
should be tried in presence of the whole people... If existing academies 
were selected and a a engrafted“upon them, thisdepart- 
ment would be but a ary interest in the school; the teachers 
would not be selected, so much with reference to the incident, as to the 
principal object; and as the course of instruction, proper to qualify 
teachers, must be essentially different from a common academical course, 
it would be impossible for any preceptor duly to superintend both. Let 
there be one department of business for one man and make him respon- 
sible for its success, is a good maxim, when it can be applied. The 
proposition to establish as many as three schools, one at some conven- 
lent place for the North-eastern part of the State, another for the middle 
or Western section, and a third for the South-eastern, seemed, on the 
whole, to be most eligible. But an insuperable objection to this course, 
so far as it rezarded the means of the Board, was a “ plentiful lack” of 
supplies. The expenditure of $20,000 could hardly have given the 
Board ownership of three adequate and sufficient establishments for the 
intended purpose; and even if it could, all the means intrusted to them 
for educating teachers, would have been exhausted in acquiring a — 
to carry onthe work. Fine buildings, excellent locations, the Board 
might have; but how, without funds, cou!d the schools be afterwards 
sustained? What teacher would assume the risk of being remunerated 
for his services by the amount of tuition? ‘The teachers ofall such 
schools would have to be elected as honorary members, with liberty to 
reside elsewhere and attend to their own employments. 

But might not something be expected froma individual liberality, from 
local aid? Were there not men, residing in different sections of the 
Commonwealth, who had deeply pondered the subject of educating a 
free people in such a manner that dey would be worthy of freedom and 
able to maintain it; were there not men, who saw, how, like a mould- 
er’s hand, human institutions give shape to human character; men, 
who thought more ofthe intellectual and moral condition in which they 
should leave their children, than of the length of their. inventory of 
chattels and of lands; who foresaw that the general condition of the 
future society, in which those children were to reside, ranked a thou- 
sand times higher in importance, than the amount of their patrimony ? 

Upon this thought, the Board caused due notice to be given to the 
friends of education in_ all parts of the Commonwealth, that until the 
whole fund in their hands should become pledged, they would under- 
take to establish, in any place, unebjectionable in point of locality, a 
school for the qualification of teachers, and would sustain the same for 
the space of three years, provided that suitable buildings, fixtures and 
furniture, together with the means of carrying on such a (exclu- 
sive of the compensation ofthe teachers of the school,) could be obtained 
from private liberality and placed under the control of the Board. 

Tn the course of the last seasoh, offers, substantially complying with 
this proposition, were made to the Board from seven different towns in 
the State. Other towns also made gencrovs propositions to the Board, 
with a view to become partakers of the bounty, which public and pri- 
vate liberality had somal 5 at itscontrol. Such a spirit of generosity, 
emanating from so many different points, could hardly have been anti- 
cipated. It is encouragement for the present; it is dn augury of good 
for the future. The interests of education will not !anguish, confided 
to men animated by such a spirit. ' 

To arrange preliminaries, correspondence and many visits to differ- 
ent places, in order to compare their relative eligibility, became neces- 
sary. This has rendered some delay inevitable. In a work, where 
the guide of no precedent could be obtained, where almost the whole 
ground was to be explored for the first time, great caution was the first 
requisite, otherwise, far more time might be lost in retracing steps in- 
cautiously taken, than would be consumed by previous and fall deliber- 
ation, in projecting the true course to be pursued. Jn this country, we 
have no institutions of the kind, which can safely be adopted as a mod- 
el. And the political and social differences between us and the Euro- 
pean nations, where schools for the qualification of teachers have been 
founded, are so numerous and fundamental, that a transcript of their 
p oeae without material modifications, wou'd threaten failure, if 

0 y us. 

fter an anxious comparison of all racticable plang, and a careful 
consideration of all the arguments preferred by different applicants, the 
Board decided to proceed so far as to establish, ut least three schools, to 

) respectively either in the North-eastern, the South-eastern, or 
middle sections of the State, and to be so located as to admit of a subse- 
quent increase of the number, without interfering with those already 
established, 

_ On acombined view of the offer and the situation, the town of Lex- 
ington was selected for the North-eustern division of the State ; no oth- 
er town being more favorably sitated, or giving so much weight to its 
other claims by the liberality of its donation. rwo substantial offers 
have been made from Worcester county; one from the town of Barre, 
and another from that of Lancaster; and one of great generosity from 
New Salem. inthe county of Franklin. No offer of assistance was re- 
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ceived from any place in the State, further West than New Salem. On 
a careful comparison of all the circumstances, bearing upon the relative 
eligibility of these three places, the Board decided in favor of the town 
of Barre. The location of the third Normal School awaits the action of 
the friends of education, in the Western, or in the South-eastern part of 
the State. ti 

It may be proper here to say a word in regard to the appellation, by 
which these institutions are to be designated and known. The term 
Normal Schools has for some time been familiar to the literary men of 
this country. In Prussia, where’schools for the qualification of teach- 
ers have long been in successful operation, they ure universally known 
by the epithet, Normal. France, having copied, to some extent, the 
Prussian system, has borrowed the name, by which the distinguishing 
feature of that system is known. A Normal School signifies a school, 
where the rules of practice and the principles of guidance and direction 
in the various departments of Education, are taught. The name is 
short, descriptive from its etymology, and in no danger of being misun- 
derstood or misapplied. 

The most material point, in regard to the Normal Schools, relates to 
the course of instruction to be therein pursued. The elements for a 
decision of this question are found in the existing wants of our com- 
munity. We want improved teachers for the Common Schools, where 
the mass of the children must look for all the aids of education, they 
willever enjoy. IntheCommon School, whether it be better or poorer, 
the great majority of the future members of the State,—those who are to 
form its society and = or overthrow its institutions,—are to obtain 
the principal part ofall the education they will ever receive. Others, 
of different fortunes, will have superior advantages. But whosoever 
cares most for the greatest number will look first to the welfare of the 
Common Schools. In establishing tke regulations for the Normal 
Schools, and the course of studies to be pursued therein, the idea has not 
for a moment been lost sight of by the Board, that they are d signed 
to improve the education of the great body of the people. We proceed 
to state some of the leading rules in the code, by which they will be 
governed. 

J Admission. 

As a prerequisite to admission, candidates must declare it to be their 
intention to qualify themselves to become school teachers. If males, 
they must have attained the age of seventeen years complete, and of 
sixteen, if females ; and>must be free from any disease or infirmity, 
which would unfit them forthe office ofteachers. They must undergo 
an examination and prove themselves to be well versed in orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography and arithmetic. They 
must furnish satisfactu.ry evidence of good intellectual capacity and of 
high moral character and principles. Examinations for admission will 
take place at the commencement of each academic year, and oftener at 
the discretion and convenience of the Visiters and the Principal. 

Term of Study. 

The minimum of the term of study is fixed at one year. If applice- 
tion have been assiduous and proficiency good, the pupil may receive, 
at the expiration of that time, a certificate of qualification, 

Course of Study. 

The studies first to be attended to, in the Normal Schools, are those 
which the law requires to be taught in the district schools, viz. orthog- 
wr reading, writing, English grammar, geography and arithmetic. 

hen these are thoroughly mastered, those of a higher order will be 
progressively taken. 
~ Any person wishing to rema‘nat the school more than one*year, in 
order to increase his qualification for traching a public school, may do 
so, having first obtained the consent of the Principal; and therefore a 
further course of study is marked out. The whole course, properly ar- 
ranged, is as follows: 

1, Orthography, Reading, Grammar, CompoSition and Rhetoric, 
Logic. 2. Writing, Drawing. 3. Arithmetic, mental and written, 
Algebra, Geometry, Bookkeeping, Navigation, Surveying. 4. Geog- 
raphy, ancient and modern, with Chronology, Statistics and General 
History. 5. Physiology. 6. Mental Philosophy. 7. Musie. 8. 
Constitution and History of Massachusetts, and of the United States, 
9. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 10, Natural History. 11. 
The principles of Piety and Morality, common to all sects of Chris- 
tiuns, 12. Tuk sCieNCE AND ART OF TRACHING, WITH REPERENCE TO SLL 
THE ABOVE NAMED STUDIES, 

A portion of the Scriptures shall be read daily, in every Normal 
School. 

A selection from the above course of studies will be made for those 
who are to remain at the School but one year, according to the particu- 
lar kind of school, it may be their intention to teach, 

Visilers, 

Each Normal School will be under the immediate ingpection of Vis- 
iters, who are, in all eases, to be chosen from the Board, exceptthat the 
el of the Board shall be competent to serve as one of said 

isiters, 


Inslructers, 

The Board will appoint for each School a Principal Instructer, who 
shall direct and conduct the whole business of government and instruc- 
tion, subject to the rules of the Boerd and the supervision of the Vis- 
itera, 
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At all examinations, the Principal shall attend antl take such part. The teacher is to be provided with lodgings for himself and his fami- 
therein, as the Visiters may assign to him; and he shall make reports iy, or to receive in money what is equivalent; he must receive at least 
to them, at such times and on such poins as they may req ti «. ' 200 francs from the public, this is called his traitement ; and the income 

The Visiters will appoint the assistant Instructers, when « thorized derived from the monthly payment of the scholars for tuition, or rather 
and directed to do so by the Board. The assistants will cri rm such , the payment of such as are required to pay. The municipal council of 
duties, as the femme may assign to them. each commune, who are required to furnish the house or lodgings for 

To each Normal School, an experimental cr Model Sc'icol will be | the teacher and his “‘traitement,” are required to fix the monthly 
attached, where the pupils of the Nérmal School can apply the knowl. | tuition-fee and coliect it. They have also théfpower to decide what 
edge, which they acquire in the science of teaching, to pract:ce. | poor children of the commune shall be taught craiuitously. 

For ought that can be now foreseen, the first sysiem of Normal, In order to furnish the teacher’s house and his traitement, (che mini- 
Schools, properly so called, to be founded in thls country, will be estab- | mum of which is 200 francs, or $37.50 of American money,) the com- 
lished in Massachusetts. Strong indications are given, however, — {, mune is required to levy a tax for this special purpose, unless their 
other States, emulating this noble example, will soon enter upon the | ordinary revenues are sufficient, If the commune reiuse or neglect to 
career of furnishing higher and more efficicnt means for the education , levy a tax for the support of the teacher, it may be levied upon them 
of the rising generation ;—thus providing new guaranties for the perma- | by the general government. If any communes cannot raise the money, 








nency oftheir institutions, and adopting the most direct course to make | 
a wiser, a better and a happier people. 





. , 5 | 
The following articles were set up for the previous nuniber | 


of the Journal—the first to preface the article on “Normal | 
Schools in France,” and the last as an illustration of the maa- 
ner in which teaching is pursued in a model school, for such 
the Borough Road School is. It is intended to furnish the | 
vest methods of conducting schools on the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, and the teachers of the British and Foreign School Soci- 
ety are trained as monitors in these sch ois. This account is 
taken from Dunn’s Normal School Manual. We insert them 
here as interesting and profitable in themselves, and as closely | 
coanected with the matter in the last number. 


PRIMARY SCHUOL LAW OF FRANCE. | 


Before giving an account of the Normal schools, we will give 
an abstract of the provisions of the French law of primary in- 
struction, which was adopted in 1833, and framed avowedly in all its 
details a‘ter that of Prussia, as presented by Cousin in his famous Re- | 
port onthe Prussian system. This ab.tract we abridge somewhat | 
from a very able article on the “University of France,” in the ninth | 
volume of the American Quarterly Register. As the phrase “the | 
University of France” occurs so often in speaking of the educational | 
institutions of that country, it may be well to state, that the whole | 
monarchy of France is called, with reference to educational views and | 
purposes, the University-—which is divided intotwenty-Six Academies, 
and of course comprehending several departments, and presided over, | 
in all that regards public instruction, by a Rector, resident in the chief 
town, and forming the organ of communication with the central ad- | 
ministration. ‘This central beard is called the Royal Council of Pub- | 
lic Instruction, and is composed of six members, presided over by the | 
Minister or S cretary of State for public instruction. 

France is divided, acedrding to law, and for municipal and other 
purposes, into 86 departments, 363 arongissements, 2,835 caatons, and | 
37,187 communes. The communes beiffg the smallest divisions of the 
country, are very convenient for the purpose of establishing a system 
of schools. | 

It is only since the revolution of 1830 that any weil-matured and ex- , 
tensive plan has been adopted by ithe government to promote what is | 
properly called primary instruction. Almost every previous effort was | 
directed to institutions for the higher branches of education. This was | 
x capital fault, and one whose consequences are deeply felt at this day. | 
But with the hve revolution, men came into power who had better | 
views of this subject, and who entered, as soon as tranquiltty Was re- 
established, into the devising and executing of plans to furnish, if pos- | 
sible, the means of primary instruction to all classes of the comaiunity. 
Among these distinguis!.ed benefactors must be ranked the present en- 
lightened sovereign of the country, who has taken the most hvely inter. | 
est in this subject. But it isto Mr. Guizotsthe late minister of s ate | 
fur public instruction, (and it is no more than justice to add, to M. | 
Cousin, the first philosopher of France, and second to none, in the | 
opinion of many, now living,) that the nation is emphatically mdebted | 
for the excellent system of pubhe schools for primary instruction | 
which is now so well established. This distinguished scholar and 
Protestant was, for many years, a lecturer on var.ous portions of his- | 
tory in the Sorbonne. ‘. ' 

Vith all his efforts, however, to advance this good cause, it was not 


until June 28th, 1833, that Mr. Guizot succeeded in obtaining the pas- | 


sage of the law which has laid the foundation and erected the super- 
structure, through his ever-waichtul guidance, of an excellent system 
of primary instruction. 

y this law, every commune in the kingdom is required to have & 


ingone. Ofcourse it was contemplated that the more populous com- 
munes would have more than one school, inasmuch as it was believed 


, just named,—by the commune, 
, ment and the state. 


| history in general, 





that there should certainly be one for every neighborhood whieh em- 
braced a population of two or three thousand souls. 


owing to poverty, the department to which it belongs is required te 
raise it for them, and in extreme cases the general government assists, 

but only to make up the 200 francs, or minimum of the traitement. 
The law also provides that there shall bea school for primary in- 
struction of a higher order, in each commune embracing a large town, 
and indeed in every commune whose population exceeds six sand 
souls. These superior schools are a in the same way as those 
aided, when necessary. by the depart- 


In every department a committee of seven men is appointed by the 


| minister of public instruction, who hold their office for three years, and 


who may be re-appointed, whose office it is to examine all persons who 
desire to become teachers. Three of this committee must be gentlemen 
connected with the University of France—that is, as president, profes- 
sors, or teachers, in some college or ins‘itution within the nt in 


| which they live. The candidates for giving instruction in the first 


named schools of primary instruction, are required to be examined on4 


| moral and religious knowledge, including the catechism of the denom- 


ination to which he belongs, and the Old and New Testament; read- 
ing; writing; methods of teaching reading and writing; elements of 
the French language ; elements of arithmetic: and the system, estab- 


| lished by law, of weights and measures. The candidates for the office 


of teachers in the higher primary schools, are required to undergo an 


| examination in the same studies, and also in additicn. in the more ad- 


vanced rules of arithmetic; in geometry; mensuraticn; surveying; 
elements of natural philosophy and natural history; geography and 

dae of France in particular; the globes; music, 
particularly singing; and methods of giving ins*ruction. 

Each applicant, who is found worthy, receives a certificate (brevet) 
of capacity from this committee, which is valid for three years, and 
must then be renewed if the possessor continues to teach. Candidates 
for places as teachers must also have & certificate testifying to their 
good moral character. This brevet is to be dey by the municipal 
authorities of the commune, or communes, in which he has lived durmg 
the last preceding three years. 

The appointment of teachers is vested in a committee, appointed by 
the minister of public instruction in each arrondissement. But when 
the appointment is made, that committee must give proper notice of 
the fact, to the rector of the academy within the bounds of which the 
arrondissement is situated, and also to the minister of public imstruc- 
tion who sends down to the teacher what is called his institution, or 
investure with the office of instructor, whieh is in other werds, a diplo- 
ma, or certificate that he has a right to teach. 

Tiere is in every academy a board of inspectors, whose duty it is 
to visit annually all the institutions of learning—coileges, pensions, 
primary schools, &c., within the bounds of that academy, and report to 
the minister of public instruction. 

There is nothing to prevent the establishment of private scheqls for 
primary instruction. Indeed there is a very large number of such 
schools. They are of course spot by the voluntary contributions 
of the parents, of are maintained by societies. All private schools are, 
however, subject to the same supervision as the public schools. The 
texchers must be examined and approved, and they must have a diploma 
or certificate from the minister of public instruction, investing them 
with the authority of office. 

Besides the inspectors of the academies, whose duly requires them 
to visit all the scheols at least snpually, there is a committee appointed 
in each commune or arrondissemei?, whose duty it is to visit frequently 
the school within their district, and examine into the manner of con- 
ducting them, the instruction given, Kc. The cure or parish Cathelic 
priest, and any other minister of religion of the denominations reeog- 
nized by law, if there be such a minister witin the said district, are 
members of this committee. The committees of the departments ap 

sointed to examine and license teachers, are organized in the same way. 
his arrangement secures a degree of religious influence, without 
which the religions community would not be satisticd, 

As the Catholic religion is the religion of the overwhelming mass of 


: : : - ; ROM | the people, the religious instruction of the schools generally partekes 
school for primary instruction, or in case of inability, smallness of pep. | 
ulation, or any other cause, to unite lor that purpose with some adjoin. | 


very much of that character. It is tree, however, that Mr. Guizet has 
labored hard to have the religious instructions as free frc 2 sectarianism 
as possible. To some extent he has been successful. In some parts 
of the kingdom, where the Protestant population is equal, ormearly so, 
to the Catholic, or where there are still bitter animosities existing be 
tween the two secis, each is allowed to have its own schools, taught Wy 
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its own teachers, and yet maintained at the public expense as much as What is the most important subject we canthink about? Religion.— 
any of the other schools. Upon this plan the Jews have their own Whatis religion? Thinking about God and doing his will —What do 
schools in several of thelarge cities. Of course any church or benevo- you think you ought to do? Pray to him, praise him, keep his word. 
lent society, or number of individuals, may have a school at their own '—What do you mean by keeping his word? Obey what he says.— 
expense, and conducted in such a manner as may suit them, except that | Where do you find what God says? Inthe Bible-—What is said there 
the teacher must have the requisite brevets of capacity, morals, and au- that we ought todo? To love God, to fear him. Another boy: To 


thority to teach. 
The law of June 28, 1833, also contemplates the establishment of 


asyles, or infant sch@ols, a considerable number of which have been es- | 


tablished; and schools for adults, of which there are a few, and their 
number is increasing. It also includes the Normal Schools for primary 
instruction, of which I shall speak more fully hereafter. 

Such is a brief outline of the system of primary instruction as estab- 
lished in Erance, by a law passed on the 28th of June, 1833. The 
information here given has been derived from a quarto volume, of 
nearly 500 pages, prepared by Mr. Guizot, and which, besides contain- 
ing a report to the king of seventy pages, made on the 15th of April, 
1834, also embraces eighty-one documents, some of which are of great 
length, being copies ofall the circulars addressed by him to the prefects. 
of the departments, mayors of the communes, rectors of the academies, 
teachers of schools, &c. &c. This volume is an enduring monument 
of praise to the talents, the zeal, the perseverance, and the wisdom of 
its author. 

Among the interesting subjects which are brought to light in the re- 
port of Mr. Guizot, above mentioned, is that relating to the books in 
circulation in France, which are designed for primary schools. On 
the 12ih of August, 1831, the government appointed a commission to 
examine all the books designed for primary instruction, which were to 
be found in France, whether in the French language, or any other 
which is used within the kingdom, ‘This commission commenced its 
session on the Ist of September ofthat year, and trom that epoch down 
to the first of March, 1834, it examined in all 1,117 different works, 
embracing 1,352 volumes. These 1,117 works treat of twenty-eight 
subjects. As many as 83 related to the art of reading, 23 to writing, 


157 to French grammar, 334 to moral and historical subjects, 109 to | 


general history, 63 to the history of France, 2 to music, 66 to arithme- 
tic, 9 to astronomy, 3 to hygean counsels, and the others to various 
subjects, such as statistics, geography, biography, travels, geometry, 
surveying, &c. &c. These books the committee were directed to ar- 
range in classes according to their merits. This they have done as 
follows: clasical books, 5; excellent books, 11; good books, 135; de- 
fective books, $9; books which need modifying, 167; books not ft for 
use, 562; dangerous books, 29; books not decided upon (either because 
of their publication not being completed, or a new and improved edi- 
tion being announced,) 34; and books which do not belong to element- 
a instruction though they bear that title, 75. Of the 151 works 
which are embraced in the first three classes, and which alone are fit, 
in the opinion of the comnajttee, to be used in the schools of primary 
instruction, 11 are on the art of teaching, 5 on the methods of reading, 
2 on the proper modes of writing, 10 on arithmetic, 2 on linear draw- 
ing, lon geonretry, 3 on surveying, 18 on French grammar, 2 diction- 
aries, 8 on geography, 2 on a 2 on astronomy, 20 on his- 
tory, 3 on biography, 18 on moral subjects, 25 on moral histories, fa- 
bles &c., 2 on travels, 1 on natural history, 1 on mineralogy, 1 on 

hysical science, 1 on chemistry, 2on music, lL on the principles of 
eo 3 on elements of agriculture, 1 on political economy, 2 on com- 
merce, arts, trades, &c., 2 almanacs, and 2 on hygean counsels, 

Mr. Guizot has also done much in every possible way to elevate the 
character and profession of teachers throughout the kingdom, and on 
of the most éfiicient ways of doing this, he has found to be that of seek- 
ing out and rewarding in a special manner those whom he has found 
tobe most capable and deserving. 





A DAY AT THE BOROUGH ROAD SCHOOL, London. 
FIRST CLASS—THE ALPHABET. + 


“In this class there were no boys, the alphabet not being 
taught in the usual way,—a single letter at a time, but in con- 
nection with words having a definite meaning; a plan which 
experience has found to be the best. The second class like- 
wise contained no boys, they having been removed into the 
third, or words of three lettersé 

THIRD CLASS—WORDS OF THREE LETTERS. 

Monitor. Spell Bee. Bee.—Whatisabee? A little insect.— 
What is it fond of ? One boy: Sugar. Another boy: Flowers. | 
We asked what sort of flowers? One boy: I know, only I forgot ;! 
boys afterwards said, roses, tulips, butter-cups.—W hat else is a bee | 
fond of, what does it like to do? Work.—How does the bee work ?. 
Gathers honey. One little boy repeated, ** How doth the little busy | 
bee.”"—Who ought to work? fivery body.—What for? To get their 
living —What ought not those to do who are lazy ? They ought not | 
to eat——When do boys work? When they go of errands for their | 
mothers; when they come to school. : 


FOURTH CLASS—WORDS OF FOUR LETTERS, 
Minp; Spell mind. Whatis mind? The thinking part of man.— 


‘love our parents, to love one another.—Ought you to hate any thing ? 
| Yes, sin.—Whatis sin? Breaking of God’slaw. Another: Wick- 
edness.—How could you sin against your father and mother? By not 
| doing what they bid us, not to love them.—Tell me something you 
might do in school that would be sin. To strike a boy, not mind our 
|monitor.—If a boy wasto strike you, what ought you todo’ Forgive 
| him.—How ofien? Always.—Who was struck and would not strike 
;again? Jesus Christ.—Who struck him ? The soldiers—What did 
Jesus say when he was ill used? Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do. What part of the Lord’s Prayer speaks of for- 
giveness? Forgive us our trespasses. 

Corn. What is corn? Different kinds of grain.— Name some. 
Wheat, rye, oats, barley —What do you make from wheat? Flour. 
—What of flour? Bread.—How is the flour made? The wheat is 
ground in a mill.— What turnsthe mill? Wind, water, horses, steam, 
What is made of barley? Malt, beer. —Tell me some kinds of beer. 
Ale, porter, table beer —What is the use of oats? To make oat- 
meal, and to feed horses, fowls, and rabbits.—‘\ hat do you make of 
oatmeal? Gruel. 


riFTH CLASS. 
(In this class the boys commence reading easy portions of Scripture.) 


Boy reaps—“ For this God is our God for ever and ever; he 
will be our guide even unto death.” 


What God is this ? Our God.—Is he any other people’s God? Yes, 
those that believe in him.—What are those people called who do not 
believe inhim? Atheists—W hat do some people make to worship 
as agod? Images.—What are these people called? Idolators, Hea- 
thens.—IJn wh:t parts of the world are people heathen? In China, in 
Hindoostan.—Whiat are those people called who go to preach the 
true God? Missionaries. —What did the Jews call God ? Jehovah.— 
What sort ofa being is God? He is holy. Another boy: He is 
wise. Another: He is good, he is omnipotent.—What is that ? Able 
to do every thing.—How long ishe our Gud ?_ For ever and ever.— 
What has he given for our guide inhis will? One boy: The Bible. 
Another: The commandments. Another: Sent Jesus Christ. An- 
other: Ministers to preach. Another: A church.—What else to 
act on our minds? The Spirit of truth; Christ, * the true light, that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” Another: The 
Holy Spirit. Another: The Holy Ghost.—What for? To guide us, 
to comfort us, to show us we are sinners. 

(This c’ass spells words of two syllables.) 

Sacrep. Whatis sacred? Holy.—Tell me something sacred? 
The Bible, the Holy Scriptures, ths New Testament. Another boy: 
The name of God.—Prove that from Scfipture? “ Holy and rever- 
end is his name :” the name of Christ is holy—What is said of his 
name? That every knee sh@l bow to it, 

Norep. Whatis noted? Tell me something that is noted? A 
lion.— What is a lion noted. for? For strength, for courage, and for 
boldness, [answered collectively.|—Tell me of some noted men? 
One boy: Samson was noted for strength. Anvuther: Moses for 
meekness, Another: Solomon for wisdom. Another: Job for pa- 
tience, Nebuchadnezzar for tyrany, Nero for cruelty to the christians. 
—Tell me some noted places? St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. Peter’s at 
Rome.—What is England noted for? For commerce, and for liberty. 
What is Switzerland noted for? Its mountains. 


SIXTH CLASS, 


( This class also reads selections from Scriptures, but of a more 
advanced kind.) 


Boy reaps— Servants, obey your masters in all things, accor- 
ding to the flesh; not with eye service, asmen pleasers; hut 
in singleness of heart, fearing God.” 

What is meant by servants? One who serves another for wages. 
—What is he called who serves another without wages? A slave.— 
Is it right that we should serve another without wages? No; “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.”—What are you to do to ycur masters ? 
Serve them well in all things.—Are you to obey them in every thing 
they tellyou? No. Yes [hestation;] A boy: Inall lawful things,— 
Who are masters according to the flesh ? Our earthly masters. — 
Who else is our Lord and Master ? Jesus Christ—What is meant 
by eye service ? Only to work when your master looks at you.— 
How ouglit you then to serve your masters ? As well when they are 
not looking at you as when they are, What is meant by men-pleas. 
ers? People who care about pleasing only men.—What is sing!cness 
of heart ? Having only one motive, and that the right one, the love of 
God. 
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(This class spells words of three syllatles.) | 
Boy sPetts F arrarciness. | 


Tell me some people who were faithful to God when they were | 
tried’ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abc dnego.—Who else ? Daniel. | 

Emicrate. Whiatis it to emigrate? Remove from one country to 
another.—What are people called who emigrate? Emigrants.— 
Where do they go to? A colony—What is a colony? A place peo- 
pled by people from another country.—Name some colonies? | 
West Indies, Van Dieman’s Land, Pennsylvania.—Who ‘ounded | 
that colony? William Penn.—How did he get the land? Bought it | 
of the Indians.—Did_all do so who founded colonies? No.—Who 
did not ? The Spaniards.—How did they obtain them? By ferce of 
arms.—Was this right? No.—How do you know it was not right ? 
Because Christ would not even let Peter defend him, but made him 
put up his sword. 

Fertitize. What is the meaning? To make fruitful—What is 
this applied to? The ground.—What makes the ground fertile? Sun | 
and the rain.—Whzt couniry is very fertile ? Egypt.—What is tne 
cause of that? The overflowing of the Nile. 


SEVENTH CLASS. 


(This class also reads the Scripture Extracts from the Old and New 
Testament.) 


JOHN V- 


Ver. 39. Search the scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which testify of me. 

What is meant by search ? To look into, to look after —What is | 
the scripture? The holy writings—What are these called? The, 
Bible and Testament.—Who wrote the scriptures? Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.—Name some of these ? 
{Most of the writers ofthe Old and New Testament were here nam- 
ed.]—What difference is there in the holy writings ? Some are his- 
torical, some prophetical, and scme epistolary.—Who wrote most 
of the epistles ? Paul.— What were the scriptures written for? Our 
learning.—-What else? To show the way to eternal life-—What 
else? “ For doctrine, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 
—Show me some part of the scriptures that applies to doctrine? 
Jesus said, ‘ye must be born again.” Another boy: ‘He that be 
lievetn on the Son, hath everlasting life.” Another boy: * Fer be 





is a propitiation for our sins; and not for our sins only, but for the | 
sins of the whole word ;” “‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be , 
saved ;” * For as oftas ye do eat of this bread, and drink of this cup, | 
ye do show the Lord’s death till he come ;” ** There are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father the Word, and the Hely Ghost ; 

and these three are one.’ Another boy: “* Morcover, whom he did | 
predestinate, them he alsocalled ; and whom he called, them he also | 
justified..—Tell me some passage that affords reproof? * Lying | 
lips are an abomination to the Lord.”—Some passage that speaks of 

correction and retribution ? Annanias and Sapphira struck dead for’ 
lying. Eli was suffered to die at the news of the ark being taken, | 
for not correcting his sons. Absa!om for rebelling against his father | 
Herod, for his cruelty, for slaying the children, died miserably. Ahab 
for coveting Naboth’s vineyard. Adam and Eve. Cain was a vaga- | 
bond.—Some passages that speak of instruction? ‘ Goto the ant, | 
thou sluggard.” “ Lethim that stole, stealno more.” ‘ Thou shalt 

love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. Thou shalt love thy | 
neighbor as thyself."—Did our Saviour ever give any general maxim | 
of instruction? ‘* W hatsoever therefore ye would t' at men should do 

to you, do ye even so tothem.,” 


SPELLING. | 
(This class spells words of four syllables and gives the devivations.) | 


Manxvracture. What is manufacture derived from ? Manus, the | 
hand; factus, made.—What does it mean? Things made by the | 
hand.—-Tell me something manutactured’ Linen, from flax ; earthen | 
ware.-—Tell me some country in which flax used to grow ? Egypt. 
—Does it grow now in England? Yes.—Whiat is flax: A tall plant. | 
—How is it prepared for the purpose of making hen? First by | 
soaking, then by separating the fibres by beating.—What county in | 
England is famous for linen manufactured? [The children here des. | 
scribed the process of pin making,]—Are pins always made by the, 
hand? No, by machinery.—What is the place called where machine. | 
ry makes things? A factory. | 

. 


| 
| 


j 


EIGHTH CLASS: READING—RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
We now proceeded to the examination of the Eeighth Class, | 
or boys who read in the Bible and the Society’s book of ex-) 
tracts, in which are comprised the monitors, and from which | 
the monitors are selected. ‘The aggregate number of this class | 
is 230, being nearly half the school. The chapter selected by | 
us was the third chapter of Daniel. The reading, upon the | 
whole, was satisfactory ; but in so largea class, as might be| 
supposed, was unequal. 1 was enabled to ascertain that those | 


were the best readers who had worked their way regularly 
through all the lower classes; and the reading of these was 
such as to leave litile to be wished ; it was slow, clear, distinct, 
and natural in tone and manner; as unlike the reading gener- 
ally, in what are termed charity schoolsas can be supposed.— 
After the chapter had been read, we questioned the class, and 
here subjoin our interugations and the answers returned. 
DANIEL, chap. iii. 

What have you been reading? An account of the deliverance of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abedrego —Of what nation were these 3 
persuns ? Israelites.—Why were they called Israelites? Because 
they descended from Israel, or Jacob.—When was Jacob's name 
changed to that of Israel? Whenhe wrestled with the angel.—_Who 
was Nebuchadnezzar? King of Babylon—Where was Babylon? On 
the river Euphrates.—Into what part of the ocean does the Euphrates 
fall? Into thegArabian Gulf.—Do you read of the Euphrates any 
where else inthe Bible? Yes; it was one of the rivers that went 
through the garden of Eden.—What kind of a city was Babylon? 
{Here in reply to numerous questions concerning ancient Baby!on,of 
the prophecies concerning its fall or the desolation, of their fulfilment 
and its present state, we received the most compreliensive and satis- 
factory answers.}—Where were the Jews at the me of this oceur- 
rence’ In Babylon.—Under what circumstances were they there ? 
They had been taken captives.—Why did God suffer those to be ta. 
kencaptives, to whom he had afforded so many signal deliverances ? 
Because they disobeyed God, and transgressed very much, after the 
aborzinatians of the heathen. [Here the Ldth, 15th, 16:h, and 17th 
verees of the 36th chapter of Chronicles were repeated by several of 
the class.]—What was the great abomination of the heathens? Idol. 
atry-—Dv you recoliect whom God called, at some remote period, 
from the idolatry of the very nation of which you have been reading ? 
Abraham.— What did he say to him? Arise, get thee out of thy 
country and from thy kindred.—Did the Jews ever before forget God 
and become idvlators’ Yes, several times.—Name some of the in- 
stances: One boy: When they worshipped the golden calf? Anoth-. 
er boy: When they made their children to pass through the fire to 
Moloch, and worshipped Baal. Another boy: Jerohbvam made two 
calves of gold, and said, Behold thy gods which brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt.—Was Jeroboam punished fur this? Yes; his 
hand was withered.— Where cid the Jews, in all probability, become 
acquainted with the worship of a calt? In Egypt.— Why? Because 
the Egyptians worshipped the ox Apis, their principal god.— Do you 
know any other nations addicted to idolatry- Yes; the Greeks and 
Romans.—Who were the principal gods of the Greeks? Juriter, 
Mars, Apollo, &c —Do you know of any other ancient national idol. 
ators? Yes; the ancient inhabitants of England.—What were their 
ovjecis of worship: The Sun, Moon, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, Friga, 
and Saturn, from which are derived our days of the week.—In the 
homage paid to the ido! you have been reading ef, who was the real 
receiver of it? Nebuchadnezzar.—Did all give himthis homage ? All 
but the Jews.—Can you tell me the motive of those that accused the 
Jews? One boy: Envy. Another: Malice.—What isthe difference 
between envy and malice? Envy is. being pained at another’s hap; i- 
ness; malice, wishes.to deprive him of it—What docs malice lead 
to? Murder, sometimes —Give me an instance’ Cain and Abel; Jo. 
seph and his brethren; and Satan, when he tempted Eve.— Did the 
malice of the Chaldeans have this effect on Shadrach. &e.” No; 
because God delivered them.—Why did he deliver them? Because 
they had faith — What is faith> Belief and confidence in the promis. 
es of God.— What means did God use to deliver “hem? He sent his 
angel in:o the midst of the flame.—Whom did this angel resemble? 
« The form of the fourth is like the Son of God..—Who is the Son 
of God: Jesus Christ.—Where did Christ come from* From heav- 
en.—Prove that from Scripture? One boy : ** Befor: Abraham was, 
I am.” Another boy: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Another boy: “* The 


| second man is the Lord from heaven.” Another bo) : * Jesus said, 


I came from héaven, not to do my own will.” Another: “ For by 
him were all things created that are in heaven, or that are in earth, 
visible and invisible." —Where did Christ first appear? At Bethle- 
hem.—lIn what form? He was born of the virgin Mary ; he cameas 
a child—Was it prophesied that he should do this ? “ Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son,” &c. * Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given,” &c.—What did Christ come into the wor'd 
todo* To save the world—Give me some passages to prove this? 
“For God so loved the world, that he gave his orly begotten Son.” 
Another boy: “ This is a faithful saying. and worthy of all accepta- 
ton, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.” “ An. 
other boy: * Herein is love, not that we loved God, bat thar be loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” “ Another 
boy: * All we, like sheep, have gone astray, and turned every one 
to his own way, and the Lord hath laid oa him the iniquity of us all.” 
—Who are sinners? All people. Prove this? “All have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God ; there is none righteous, no,not 
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one.”—Why was it necessary that Christ should come into the world | 
for the salvation of sinners? Because, it he hadnot died, all mankind | 


and is often more humbled by this censure from his equals, 
than by any of the adinonitions of his superiors.* 


must have been lust.— ++ hat did Jesus ag do, aye iy save man. | lo making these observations, however, you must not sup- 
kind ? Died on the cross.—How does his dying on the cross save | nose that | am at all advocating a plan which has been tried 
them? Because he died in their stead.—Prove this from Scripture? | in some schools, viz., the embodying of this corrected public 


« For Christ also hath suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God.”—But had Ged nothing to do with man’s 
salvation? ‘* God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses untothem.” Another boy: ‘ He made 
him to be sin for us that knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him: whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness to 

the remission of sins that are past through the forbearance of God.” 
—k&e. &e. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF A SCHOOL. 
Continued from Dunn's Normal School Mantal. 





I shall now just enumerate some directions in relation to this | 


subject, which have been suggested to me by the remarks of 
practical men. ; 

First,—Endeavor to convince your scholars that you are 
their friend,—that you aim at their improvement, and desire 
their good. It will not take long to satisfy them of this, if you 
are so in reality. Remember, however, that a mere declara- 
tion of being their friend will be very far from proving you to 
be such, or convincing them ofit. You must prove it to them, 
by showing a greater regard for their welfare than for your own 
ease. In brief, Love them, and that will goa long way towards 
governing them. ; 

Secondly,—Never give a command which you are not re- 
solved to see obeyed. To give commands which you have not 
time, or ability, or perhapajniention, to enforce, is to inculcate 
disohedience. If, therefore, you make a promise, keep it. If 

ou say that neglect of duty shall be followed by punishment, 

e sure to inflict it. If you require a child to do this or that, 
see that it is done exactly as you require it. By keeping this 
important principle in mind, you will take care not to be hasty 
either in commanding or threatening. Deliberation is always 
important to any man who has to exercise authority over a 
community. ake care, however, not to confound this wise 
delay with dilatoriness, Promptitude is the soul of discipline, 
when you have to deal with numbers: he who is thinking what 
he should dco, and how he should do it, when the time for action 
is come, is sure to be vanquished. 

Thirdly,—T ry to create throughout the schvol a popular sen- 
timent in favour of order and virtue. It is well known by 
those who are acquainted with collective bodies of the young, 
that it is next to impossible to carry into effect for any vam 
of time a regulation, however important, which is opposed to 
public opinion. Every school, however humble, has an atmos- 
phere of its own; there are certain prevalent notions which 

ive a decided and peculiar character to the whole community. 

ow these sentiments and notions will generally be regulated 
by a very limited number of pupils, the master spirits of their 
litle world; and it depends very much on the conduct of the 
teacher, whether these young demagogues sha!l be as thorns 
in his sides, or whether they shall become the very pillars of 
his strength. These boys will probably be found among the 
most unruly and the most mischievous. The natural energy 
of their character; the elasticity of their spirits; their con- 
sciousness of vigor; will all tend to make them troublesome 
subjects. It is the more important, therefore, that a teacher 
should secure the co-operation of such characters in his plans; 
that he should find out a way to their hearts, and that he should 
know how to turn all this activity of mind into a channel of 
his own digging. Fellenberg appears to have accomplished 
much in this way. “ The effort is constant to excite in the 
pupils that public spirit which seeks to exclude every thing itn- 
proper from its sphere of influence, in order to preserve the or- 
der of tranquillity which is necessary to the improvement of 
all. In the same manner the attempt is made to inspire a 
class with a desire to attain the object proposed in their lessons, 
and a spirit of opposition to all that disorder and idleness 
which may interrupt or embarrass the course of instruction, or 
retard their progress. An influence of this kind, once establish- 
ed, with due regulat‘on and oversight, will often accomplish 
more than all the remonstrances and discipline of the teacher, 
The pupil can seldom resist the force of truth when he finds 
himself condemned by the common voice of his companions, 


| sentiment in a code of regulations to be administered by the 
| pupils themselves. On the contrary, I quite disapprove of all 
;such attempts to make children govern themselves, as injuri- 
| ous to the cultivation of a proper spirit of subordination to el- 
| ders ; as consuming, and I| think wasting, a great deal of valuc- 
| ble time ; and, especially, as destructive of that private and 
| friendly admonition which in well regulated youthful society 
is more frequently understood than expressed. Besides all this, 
cases are continually arising where a mature judgment is need- 
ed to distinguish properly the amoynt of guilt that has been in- 
curred. 

To gain the kind of ascendency you wish, however, over 
what | have before called the master spirits of the school, you 
must know how to secure the confidence and affection of all. 
You cannot, it is true, act the parent, to one, or, it may be, two 
hundred children; you cannot become acquainted with every 
| trait of character which may distinguish each; you cannot fol- 
| low them into the street or field, and detect the motives which 
| influence, and the feelings which are predominant, wher they 
| are away from your eye and no lunger under your-control ; but 
| youcan do much to secure such a share of their cordial attach- 
ment and esteem, as shall materially influence their conduct 
wherever they may be, or whatever may be their pursuits. 

Do you ask how this is to be done? I reply, in the first 
place, Observe in your conduct towards then STRICT 1M- 
PARTIALITY. Children are eagle-eyed in the detection of 
injustice. ‘That which is law, therefore, for one, must be law 
for all. It is true that you will, and must have, your preferen- 
ces; and you ought to show that you exercise feelings towards 
those who are habitually diligent and obedient, very different 
| from the sentiments you entertain towards the idle and per- 
| verse. This is just, and affords no reasonable ground of com- 
plaint. The wrong commences, when this preference is car- 

ried to the hall of legislation, and to the judgment seat; and 
when the uncuuth and disagreeable are made to bear burdens 
for their transgressions, from which the amiable and more 
generous are in a great measure exempt. Now, whatever be 
your motive, if you allow yourself to act thus unfairly, you will 
lose the confidence of your school. 

Again, if you would win the hearts of the young, you must 
respect their feelings. Children are very sensitive, and easily 
wounded to the quick. A sneer, at what is sometimes termed 
by cold worldly men, youthful enthusiasm, may do irreparable 
mischief. I once saw a child all but ruined for life in this way. 
The contemptuous sarcasm went to the inmost soul, and dried 
up in a moment of time the sweet waters of affection, as they 
rushed back with unnatural haste to the fountain from which 
they had just before issued, leaping with life and gladness. 
To many persons, I am aware, this species of sensibility is to- 
tally incomprehensible. It is an Egyptian hieroglyphic, which 
they cannot make out. There are others, however, who can 
read andvunderstand it, and I trust you are among that number. 

In connexion with this subject, Be careful how you exercise 
the “power of rebuke.” Mr. Abbott carries this point so far 
ag to insist upon the propriety of conveying reproof, not only 
gee but in writing. In a large school this would be im- 
practicable ; but stfll, something may be done in this way, and 
every teacher will find the advantage of acting, in the spirit at 
least, of the following admirable remarks. He says, “ The 
more delicately you touch the feelings of your pupils, the more 
tender these feelings will become. Many a teacher hardens 
and stupifies the moral sense of their soe by the harsh and 
rough exposures to which he drags out the private feelings of 
the heart. A man may easily produce such a state of feeling 
in his school-room, that to address even the gentlest reproof 
to any individual in the hearing of the next would be a most 
severe punishment; and on the other hand he may so destroy 
that sensitiveness, that his vociferated reproaches will be as 
unheeded as the wind. Besides, if a boy does something 
wrong, and you severely reprove him in the presence of his 
class, you punish the class almost as much as you do him. In 
fact, in many cases you punish them more; for I believe it is 

















* Sketches of Hofwyl, by Rev. W.C Woodbridge, 
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almost invariably more unpleasant for a good boy to stand by} Various common and useful school exercises are of a pleas- 
and listen to rebukes, than for a bad one to take them.”* ‘ing nature, especially some of those more recently introduced, 

Further,—Reproofs should always be administered in sorrow such as simultaneous operations on the slate, in writing, spell- 
rather than in anger. The more depraved the children with| ing and definitions, as well as in arithmetic, map-drawing, &c. 
whiet you have to deal; the more they are accustomed at! A class of girls may be furnished with their sewing, if they 
home to the voice of passion, or to the stroke of violence ;—the have sufficient light, (that is, unless the exhibition should in- 
greater the reprobate you are attempting to reform, the more judiciously be held in the evening.) Marching, exercises of 
needful is it to adopt the language and tones of friendship when the arms in concert, reciting arithmetical tables, and especially 


obliged to rebuke. 

The susceptibility to love, as it is the first to be developed, 
so is it the last to be extinguished in the human bosom. Vice 
and profligacy, disease and misery, may have come in upon the 
soul like a flood; still it holds true, “many waters cannot 
qvench love.” Let this, therefore, always be ycur strong hold. 

(To be continued.) 





SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


The examinations of our cornmon schools, in their present 
condition, should be so planned as to give fair specimens of the 
proficiency of the pupils in general, and of the systems of in- 
struction and discipline, with a particular view, however, to 
such an arrangement as will interest and gratify the parents 
and cther spectators. 

We say the proficiency of all or most of the pupils should be 
displayed. On this point we would have the two prevalent 
practice broken through, which is, to select a few of the most 
advanced, or those in other respects best qualified to make a fa- 
vorable display, and keep the great mass in silence and inac- 
tive. We would also have the exhibition of proficiency fair; 
and here we wish to say that lessons long studied beforehand 
expressly for examinations, and all arrangements to avoid 
promiscuous recitations, are in their nature wrong, and that on 
several different accounts. 

in the first place, such an exhibition shows nothing except 
the amount of drilling which a few of the children have receiv- 
ed, on particular lessons, and how far the teacher has succeed- 
ed in those particular points to which he has attended. 
shows how far his own personal interest has carried him; how 
attentive and unwearied he has been, in his labors to reflect 
credit on himself—in short, in consulting his own interest. 

If some of the other pupils were called out, they might some- 
times show, in an equally striking manner, how far he is capa- 
ble of neglecting those, the care and instruction of whom is 
only his duty. 

That some exercises may be necessary in some schools 
reviously to an examination, to prepare the children to apgear 
efore strangers, may be readily admitted, in the present state 

of many of them; for, through the unpardonable neglect of pa- 
rents and school committees, the appearance of a visiter is a 
rare thing, and produces an excitement unfavorable to recita- 
tion. In many cases it may be proper to have the classes re- 
cite to the teacher once or more, frequently in the places which 
they are to occupy in public, especially if they are to appear on 
an elevation, or in a larger room than they have been accus- 
tomed to. 

If, however, the school officers and the people generally pay 
their due attention to the school, the children may easily be- 
come habituated to reciting, and going through their various 
exercises in the presence of spectators. At th 
the teacher understands the importance and means of cultiva- 
ting the voice, he need not require any particular drilling to 
make them speak audibly ina large room. 

As we remarked above, we wou 
ducted as to display to the audience something of the methods 
and discipline daily practised in the schcol. Some of these 
may prove more interesting to many of them than the teacher 


It, 


e same time, if 


ld have the exercises so con- | 


| singing, preceded with a short elementary exercise on the ru- 
diments, would never fail to please if performed with judg- 
/ment and taste. Between the more uninteresting parts, songs 
and hymns may be introduced with an enlivening jofluence, 
and without loss of time, if the singing commences and stops 
'so as only to occupy the necessary intervals. And a further 
| advantage may be secured, by varying the musical performan- 
| ces—sometimes one, sometimes two or more, and sometimes 
| all being called on to sing. 

| But there is searcely any person who is not disposed to be 
pleased when heeceives any important addition to his stock 
of knowledge. The teacher may be inclined to imagine that 
most of the adults around him are familiar with the branches 
of learning which he teaches, or that they consider them of no 
interest to themselves. Both these opinions are generally er- 
roneous, and while there are few persons in commen life who 
clearly and practically understand the causes of the seasons, 
‘eclipses, tides, or even of day and night, there are pny 
still fewer who would not experience real pleasure from stc 
an illustration of those phenomena as would enable them to 
comprehend them. ; 

Let the plan of the exhibition then be such, that while the 
pupils are showing that they comprehend the elements of sci- 
ence and useful processes, the spectator, by paying attention, 
and yet without confessing or exposing his own ignorance or 
‘bad memory, may learn somethingofthe same. The audience 
will then go away pleased with the exercises; and, whether 
they know it or not, their pleasure will arise partly from the 
fact that they leave the place wiser than they came to it. 

Teackers often find a difficulty in prevailing on the specta- 
tors to ask questions of their pupils. It is desirable, on all ac- 
counts, that the examination should not be confined to himself. 
We have heard of a plan devised and practised in Spain, which 
is well calculated to overcome this difficulty, and would recom- 
.mend it for experiment to our friends, the teachers who may 
be preparing a plan for the Spring examinations. 
| Write a considerable number of questions, relating to various 
branches, and give several of them to each of the persons most 
likely to use them. Or write them on two or three sheets of 
paper, and Iet them be circulated, inviting the spectators to ask 
those or other questions. When one has been put by a spect<- 
tor, the teacher may follow it with several connected with it. 
| Such an arrangement will show that ro fixed routine is ser- 
vilely followed. 

In some places a marked difference is made between an Ex- 
amination and an Exhibition. It is better, in common cases, 
so to mingle the two as to make neither a mere occasion of 
‘entertainment, or of dry and stern scrutiny. Learning, in 
all its connections, whenever it is presented to view, should be 
tearefully surrounded with its natural associations, and connect- 
ed with its appropriate attractions ; and, on the other hand, the 
jintellectual aud moral interests of our country require, thet 
| mere frivolity be never offered to our people, as a sufficient pre- 
; text for bringing them together. 





THE LOCAL IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


| The Schgol Societies of Connecticut, as provided for-dy the 


laws, might become, under certain circenmstances, able, and 
’ We 





may be ready toimagine. He is accustomed to the whole rou- perhaps adequate superiatendents uf the common sehoo's. 
tine ; but to them some of his processes may be as great novel-, dave proposed county and town associations, valy because the 
ties as they were to himself when he first witnessed them. Societies have not been efficient. 
Parents ouzht to feel some wish to know how their chil-| If the majority of the men in any township were properly in- 
dren are daily occupied while absent from them, and under terested and intelligent with regard to the education of the 
their teacher’s care; and many of them do fee! it. By teach-| young, the annual meetings of the Societies would be full, the 
ing his pupils in his usual kind, paternal manner, he may make business would proceed with animation but unanimity, the very 
more favorable impressions on the parents’ mind in one hour! best men would be chosen on the committees, and would es- 
during a well planned exhibition, than he could find opportuni-| teem an election a most honorable cistinctioa. Not only so, 
ty to do otherwise in a whole twelvemonth. | but the Society would devise means for their encourazemen’, 
to facilitate their labors, to ensure their success, and to extend 
theirinfuence. And if even a majority of the voters ina sing'e 








* The Teacher, p. 142 and 169. Seeiy's edition. 
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township in the state were as much in earnest and as devoted, 
as suine sgatteriog friends of education are, Who might be se- 
lected from different and often distant parts ef the Union, how 
soon wouid they become well informed, and prepared to act 
with energy and judgment for the improvement of their district 
schools! 

Such menas these would be chosen for the committee, and 
would not be greatly influenced by the consciousness, that their 
office was dependent on an annual vote of their townusmen, 
and therefore precarious. ‘They would place themselves above 
selfish consideratiows, and work for the pleasure of doing good, 
and from a strong apprehension of duty to the public and to 
future geherations. ‘They would esteem their duties as in no 
way brought to an end by a change of votes: and would ever 
be ready and forward to do their utmost to foster the schools, 
whether as private members of the society or as its officers. 

Instances have not been wanting, in which men have shown 
such a spirit, although it might be difficult to find a township 
in which the whole population, or even a majority of therm, 
have exhibited a decided and persevering disposition to sustain 
sach men in the prosecution of the labors of directing the 
schools. Yet it is by no means unreasonable to expect such a 
state of things of many a township; and it is desirable that 
the true friends of the schools should consider themselves as 
warinly devoted to their improvement on principles like these. 
Whoever, at the present juncture, shall engage in their behalf 
with a short lived or wavering zeal; whoever is not, on the 
contrary, prepared to encounter disappointment, opposition, 
delay and any embarrassment or discouragement, be it what it 
may, can not expect long to be numbered among their active 
friends, nor to exercise any lasting influence: by his example or 
his labors. If, however, there be but a few true and persever- 
in friends of education in each township or county, their exer- 
lions must prove more or less effectual, first or last; for the 
country needs the examples of such men, and will ere long be- 
gin to show their influence. What they do will disclose their 
patriotic motives; and whoever perceives them cannot fail to 
respect, in some measure to sustain, and probably to imitate 
them. 

Personal jealousies or local prejudices may in too many 
places counteract and oppose the labors of the most sincere 
and disinterested individuals; and, if the great interests of 
common education are in imminent danger in the United States, 
one principal source of danger is in the blind and rancor- 
ous spirit of party. Nothing, therefore, seems more desirable 
at the present important juncture, than that truly patriotic and 
enlightened men should puta strict guard upon themselves 
against this hazard. So far as genuine friends of the schools | 
can be found, let them come from what quarter they will, they | 
should be weleomed, and heartily too. Let no outery be raised 
against person or body of men who shall seriously propose the 
improvement of schools, with any reasonable guaranty of a de- | 
sign to introduce real improvements, and to prosecute them. 
Different men and states may have different opinions concern- 
ing measures. Ifthe principles be sound every experiment 
may have its use. 
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FEMALE TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
No. 5. 


Nothing, in the opinion of the writer, would tend more to shew the 
practicability and importance of employing fema'e teachers of com. | 
mon schools to a vastly greater extent than is now done, than the es. | 
tablishment of at least one Seminary for the express purpose of pre. | 
Paring them for their work. That they should be thugprepared we | 
have already seen, and where can this be so well done as at an In. | 
stitution devoted to the object? Let it be commenced, even with | 
moderate funds and accommodations for a few, under the manage. | 
ment of a Principal, either male or female, and one or two assistants, | 
and a short time only would be needed to gain it the favor of the pub. | 
lic, and a rapidly increasing enlargement and usefulness. The great 
point is to secure the proper Head of such an establishment. ‘There 
would be some peculiar advantages in having a man, if married, for 
this station; but if a female, in all respects qualified, offers first, 
take her; for her sex, too, will in some respects be preferable. 

Ifa few individuals in Hartford, (which I name on account of its 
central location, and the means, both pecuniary and otherwise, which 
it possesses for carrying such an enterprise forward,) would but en- 
gage heartily in it, and raise 2 moderate amount of funds, it mig'it 





speedily be accomplished. Let them make it known that they in. 
tend (0 éegin and to enlarge the'r operationsas Providence may open 
the way, and the Principal could be procured, and being procured, 
the details of the movement wouid be comparatively easy. The 
young ladies cou!d board in respectable families, and pay a portion 
ifnotall of the expense, by the assistance they would render, If be- 
ing thus employed a part of the day, they could not devote quite so 
much time to study us those do that have no such useful house- 
hold education to pursue, (to the deep regret often, in after life, 
both of themselves and their husbands,)—they would, however, in 


/most cases make quite as rapid improvement. For the increased 


bodily and mental vigor which they wou'd thus acquire; the tone of 
cheerful resolution ; the concentration of thought and feeling upon 
their pursuits: and the hope-inspiring consciousness of doirg their 
duty, and making, under God, their own way tq respectability and 
usefulness, would enable them to accomplish in one hour of spirited 
application, 8s much as the enervated daughters of wealth and ease, 
who shrink from such occupations, can in two.—Moderate means for 
obtaining an education, and the necessity of relying on one’s own eX- 
ertions, have always been found to be, with some suitable encourage- 
ment for effort, among the best incentives to study, and among the 
most successful means of forming useful and even great characters. 

Suitable recitation rooms would be necessary; a small library, 
part of which should consist of books to be used in the course of stu. 
dy, with some others for miscellaneous reading, and both to be loan. 
ed to the students; and an apparatus, including globes, maps, and 
other things of a similar kind. The instruction given should, if pos- 
sible, be without charge,—the salaries of the teachers being provi- 
ded for in some other way. But if this could not be done at the out. 
set, and the charge for tuition should be moderate, it might easily be 
met, if not by the young ladies, or their friends, yet surely in cases 
of decided merit and promise, by aid from their townsmen. They 
could procure loans, also, to meet this and other expenses, the 
amount to be refunded in one, two, or three years, which there would 
be no difficulty in doing if the compensation to first rate female teach. 
ers of common schools was raised to what it oughtto be. One of the 
most effectual methods of causing it to be tis raised would be the 
establishment of such aa seminary for female teachers as we have 
«= aaaaaiaaeed The action and re-action, in this, way, would be 
equal. : 

It would be indispensable to have connected with such a Semina- 
ry, a school, in which the scholars should be pursuing the same 
studies that are usually taught in our district schools, and also such 
others as might be successfully and wisely introduced into them. 
Here should be shewn how the directions given for forming good 
schools by the teachers in the seminary, are to be reduced to prac- 
tice. Itshould be the model of what our district schools ought to be, 
and so formed as to make it practicable for them toimitate it. In it, 
especially should be held up for imitation the best modes of preserving 
and cultivating the bodily health; of forming good habits; of calling 
forth the kind and benevolent feelings; of training the consvience 
to the exactitude of right; of instilling the principles of morality 
and religion; of producing among the children an early subordina- 
tion to government, and respect for superiors; in short, of moulding 
the whole character to excellence and worth, as well as of making 
the pupil an adept in those studies which tend only to improve and 
strengthen his mere intellect. 


Let such a Seminary be begun, and we should soon see it drawing 
out from their obscurity, minds and hearts of the first order. It 
would not want students. It would not want means. Its beneficial 
action upon the common schools all around it, would so soon be felt, 
that it would be sustained. Will the citizens of Hartford take the 
lead in an enterprize so full of promise to the children of their own 
rapidly increasing population, and of the county and state? If they 
will not, what other town will? To the first that moves, Shall bo 
both the greater honor and advantage in this important =. 

T. HG. 





We have received several valuable communications from 
friends of the cause in various sections of the State, which we 
shall insert in our next number. 

The Journal will be issued until the close of the present 
volume, on the Ist and 15th of the month. The first volume 
will not ead with No 12, Lut will continue to the 15th of May, 
so as toembrace the Report and official communications of the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools to the next Le- 
gislature. Whether the Journal will be continued beyond that 
time will depend on the increased support of the friends of 
Common School improvement in the State. 
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